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PACIFISM 
(CONT.) 

HE  CONSTITUTION  of   the   United 
States  of  America,  in  its  relation  to  you 
and  your  protection,  is  an  exact  parallel 
tTtm^Moral  Law.     If  it  were  not  for  our  Consti- 
tution, and  the  fact  that  our  nation  enforces  its 
provisions  among  all  mankind,  you  would  have  no 
protection  for  your  life  your  family,  your  prop- 
erty,  or  your  right  to  happiness.     You  well  know 
that  this  is  true,  and  that  you  would  not  feel  at  all 
comfortable  in  this  great  country  of  ours,  if  such 
conditions  obtained.    Immediately  you  would  con- 
demn your  country  because  it  permitted  such  tin- 
possible  conditions  to  exist.     Every  other  en 
would  agree  with  you,  and  together  you  and  the) 
would  send  up  such  a  "howl"  as  fairly  to  shake  the 

Stars  m  the  firmament.  And  nobodj  would  blame 
you.  Hm  you  would  nol  stop  there.  You  woul  l 
begin  ilt  once  to  hustle  around  among  your  fellows 
to  see  what  could  be  ^^-  about  it;  and  you  would 
soon  t'md  that  the  onlj  wa>  to  remedN  the  condi- 

0   would   be   to  gel    together    and     formulate     a 

(  ( )\>  I  I  I  l  Tl(  >N  ;  and  when  you  had  it  formu 
lated  and  read)   to  Bign,  you  would  find,  in  all 
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probability,  that  it  would  be  almost  childish  and 
puerile,  as  compared  to  our  present  Organic  Law. 
But  you  at  least  would  have  entered  into  a  "Com- 
pactv  with  your  fellow  citizens  for  mutual  pro- 
tection of  yourselves,  your  families,  your  property 
and  your  right  to  seek  happiness.  Then  you  would 
appreciate  the  meaning  of  the  fact  that  the  Or- 
ganic Law  of  any  country  involves  a  mutual  com- 
pact between  the  citizens,  among  themselves  and 
with  the  nation  as  an  organized  institution,  that  is, 
in  its  national  character.  And  this  mutual  "Com- 
pactM  binds  each  and  every  Citizen;  and  it  binds 
one  just  as  forcibly  and,  in  truth,  irresistibly,  as  it 
binds  them  all  individually  and  collectively;  and 
just  the  same  as  it  binds  the  Nation,  as  such. 

Here  is  where  the  "pacifist  at  any  price"  usually 
loses  track  of  the  fundamental  principle  at  the 
basis  and  underpinning  of  all  government.  He  is 
intrigued  into  thinking  of  himself  solely  as  an 
individual,  wholly  separate  and  apart  from  his 
government.  He  is  not.  He  never  can  be.  So 
long  as  he  lives,  he  is  a  part  of  his  government.  He 
is  one  of  the  basic  units  that,  in  their  aggregate, 
make  up  and  constitute  the  Body  Politic  of  his 
government.  And  as  long  as  he  remains  a  healthy 
unit  he  will  be  helping  to  make  his  government 
and  his  Nation  healthier,  stronger  and  better. 
But  the  moment  he  begins  to  shirk  his  duties  and 
responsibilities  as  a  unit  in  the  Body  Politic  of  his 
government,  that  moment  he  becomes  an  un- 
healthy, toxic,  poisonous  and  destructive  influence 
within  the  Body  of  the  Nation. 

If,  perchance,  you  should  still  have  any  doubt 
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as  to  the  fact  that  every  citizen  of  our  government 
has  entered  into  a  solemn  "Compact"  when  he 
becomes  a  citizen,  and  in  order  that  he  may  be- 
come such,  then  listen  to  these,  the  very  first  words 
of  our  CONSTITUTION: 

"WE,  THE  PEOPLE  of  the  United  States"— 
These  are  they  who  established  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  It  was  "The  People"  who  did 
it.  In  other  words,  our  nation  did  not  come  into 
existence  like  Jove — "by  his  own  power,  and  full 
panoplied"— that  is  to  say,  dressed  in  a  full  suit  of 
plate  armor,  ready  to  attack  an  enemy  or  defend 
himself.  It  came  into  being,  like  an  infant  new 
born.  It  came  into  existence  only  at  the  behest  of 
"THE  PEOPLE."  The  Nation  is  the  (feature  of 
the  "People,"  and  the  "People  are  the  Creators  of 
the  Nation. 

"WE,  THE  PEOPLE  of  the  United  States— 
in  Order  to  form  a  more  perfect  Union"  What 
docs  that  mean?    Merely  this: 

1.  The  "People  of  this  country,  at  the  time,  had 
nut  yet  come  into  a  sufficiently  close  Union  among 
themselves  to  enable  them  to  act  as  a  Unit  concern- 
ing matters  of  state.     As  yet,  they  were    only    .1 

heterogeneous,    unrelated,    detached,    independent 

and  discordani  band  of  people,  with  selfish,  inde- 
pendent and  conflicting  interest.  The)  realized 
that  the)  must  "get  together,"  come  into  closer 
relations,  establish  Borne  common  and  cementing 
bond  that  would  harmonize  their  individual  in- 
terests and  unite  them  into  a  band  "t  "Brothers, 
rather  than  a  Btampeding  herd  of  tattle  running 
wild  on  the  range,  onl)  to  he  roped  and  branded 
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by  the  first  greedy  country  that  could  catch  them 
out. 

Remember,  it  was  "The  People"  who  got  to- 
gether and  formed  this  "More  Perfect  Union" 
among  themselves.  It  was  the  very  men  who  be- 
came "Citizens"  under  that  "Union,"  as  soon  as 
it  was  formed.  But  this  was  not  all  they  had  in 
mind  when  they  got  together.  They  found  it 
necessary  to  go  further  and  "establish  Justice." 
What  does  this  mean? 

At  the  time,  and  for  some  time  before,  there 
was  much  commercial  conflict  among  the  states. 
Some  of  the  states  enacted  laws  prohibiting  the 
impcrtaion  of  goods  from  other  states.  Commerce 
between  the  states  was  not  free.  Some  of  the 
colonies  had  enacted  laws  nullifying  and  repud- 
iating entirely  just  claims  of  many  English  credit- 
ors for  money  loaned,  and  these  creditors  were 
unable  to  enforce  their  just  claims  in  the  American 
Courts. 

Hence  it  was  that  the  members  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  found  it  necessary  in  the  inter- 
ests of  humanity,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  to 
"establish  Justice/'  Remember,  it  was  "The  Peo- 
ple" who  did  this.  And  they  did  it  for  the 
"people." 

But  why  did  they  find  it  necessary  also,  to  "in- 
sure IJomestic  Tranquility"? 

This  was  because,  under  the  then  existing  gov- 
ernment, the  thirteen  original  colonies  were  inde- 
pendent states.  The  Central  Government  had  no 
power  to  levy  or  collect  taxes.  It  had  no  means 
otherwise  to  support  itself ;  but  had  to  depend  upon 
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the  states.  True,  it  could  appeal  to  the  several 
states  for  support,  but  was  dependent  absolutely 
upon  their  good  will  and  generosity.  The  laws  of 
the  several  colonies  took  precedence  over  the  en- 
actments of  the  Federal  Congress.  These  condi- 
tions resulted  in  all  manner  of  complications  and 
difficulties  in  the  domestic  relations  among  the 
several  colonies  in  their  relations  to  the  Central 
Government.  Hence  it  was  that  the  framers  of 
our  Constitution  sought  to  "insure  domestic  tran- 
quility," and  they  succeeded  most  wonderfully 
But  do  not  forget  that  it  was  "The  People"  who 
did  all  this.     It  wasn't  the  Nation,  as  such. 

The  People  also  found  it  desirable,  if  not  abso- 
lutely necessary,  to  "provide  for  the  Common 
Defense."  At  the  time  they  found  themselves 
sadly  lacking  in  any  orderly  and  general  plan  and 
provision  for  the  defense  of  themselves  and  their 
country  against  attack  of  enemies  from  every  di- 
rection. They  knew  that  they  must  meet  this  vital 
condition;  and  the  subsequent  history  of  our  conn 
try  tells  us  how  wisely  they  "provided"  for  the 
i  ommon  defense. 

It  was  but  natural  that  the;,  should  want  t<>  "pro 
mote  the  general  Welfare,"  and  they  did  it  nobly. 

But  listen  to  this:    It  was  tor  all  these  purposes, 
and  m  addition     t<>  "Secure  the  Blessings  "t  Lib 
erty"  t"  themselves  and  then-  posterity,  that  the) 
did  ••ordain  and  establish  this  Constitution  lor  the 
I  fnited  States  "i  Ameru  a." 

\uw  let  us  read  the  Preamble  in  its  entirety  and 
sequence.     It  will  do  us  good,  and  help  us 
better  t"  understand  and  appreciate  some  "i  the 

:> 
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things  that  were  in  the  minds  of  our  noble  and 
heroic  forefathers  when  they  affixed  their  names 
to  one  of  the  most  important  documents  ever  form- 
ulated by  human  intelligence,  our  CONSTI- 
TUTION. 

Let  them  tell  it  themselves.  Here  are  their  own 
exact  words.  Read  them  and  reread  them  until 
you  have  them  so  indellibly  fixed  in  memory  that 
you  will  never  forget  them,  so  long  as  you  live : 

"WE  THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES,  in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect  Union, 
establish  Justice,  insure  domestic  Tranquility , 
provide  for  the  common  Defense,  promote  the 
general  Welfare,  and  secure  the  Blessings  of  Lib- 
erty to  ourselves  and  our  Posterity,  do  ordain  and 
establish  this  CONSTITUTION  for  the 
UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA." 

Are  not  those  among  the  noblest  words  ever 
emanating  from  the  human  mind  and  Soul?  And 
these  were  among  the  beneficent  purposes  our 
heroic  forefathers  were  endeavoring  to  accom- 
plish for  themselves  and  their  Posterity  (this  last 
means  YOU  and  ME). 

These,  friend  reader,  are  among  the  benefits 
which  we  both  are  enjoying  today,  at  this  very 
moment,  in  fact,  solely  because  we  are  citizens  of 
the  United  States  of  America.  And  we  are  citi- 
zens only  because  of  the  mutual  "Compact11  be- 
tween us  and  every  other  citizen  of  our  country, 
and  between  us  and  them  and  our  Government, 
under  the  CONSTITUTION.  Remember  that 
all  this  came  down  to  us  from  our  forefathers  who 
lived  and  moved  and  had  their  being  140  years 
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ago.  It  constitutes  an  "Inheritance"  to  us  of  today, 
and  it  is  ours  to  pass  on  to  our  own  "Posterity;'  for 
another  140  years— and  it  may  be   1000  years  to 

come. 

But  here  is  another  thought.  I  have  heard  men 
try  very  hard  to  salve  their  conscience  as  follows: 

1.  I  am  a  free  moral  agent.  I  am  in  no  sense  in- 
debted to  the  government,  because  I  have  never 
asked  anything  of  it;  and  it  has  never  done  any- 
thing for  me  but  oppress  me  and  make  demands 
upon  me,  just  because  it  had  the  power,  and  knew 
I  couldn't  help  myself. 

2.  All  that  has  come  to  me  from  the  govern- 
ment is  simply  an  inheritance,  and  was  mine  of 

right. 

3.  Merely  because  my  father  leaves  me  an  in- 
heritance is  no  reason  why  I  should  be  compelled 
to  accept  it.  I  have  a  perfect  right  to  repudiate 
it  if  I  want  to;  and  it  is  nobody's  business  but  im 

own. 

For  the  sake  of  the  logic,  let  us  assume  thai 
you  are,  indeed,  a  "Free  moral  agent."    Suppose 

mch  tree  moral  agent,  von  enter  into  a  solemn 

iim]  binding  compact  and  agreement  with  another 
BUCh  individual.  Suppose  the  agreement  de- 
manded of  l.mi  that  he  pa)  you  $5000  at  a  given 
tune,  for  value  w  huh  you  have  given  him.  Would 
you  expect  him  to  keep  his  pledge,  and  paj  you? 
Or, would  you  -in  to  him:  "O,  well,  you  are  a  nee 
moral  agent, and  now  don't  I. ..v.- to  repaj  me  unless 
you  want  to?"  Or,  would  you  saj  to  him  some- 
thing like  tin-.  "1  loaned  you  that  mone)  to  help 

you  at  .i  tunc  when  yOU  greatk   needed  help.      You 
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have  had  the  use  of  it  all  these  years,  and  have 
made  it  earn  you  several  times  the  amount  in  clear 
profits.  You  owe  me  that  money,  and  you  agreed 
to  repay  it.  I  am  now  demanding  that  you  keep 
your  promise  and  show  good  faith  by  repaying 
the  amount  you  owe  me.  I  give  you  one  week  to 
make  good,  and  if  you  fail  I  will  see  what  the  Law 
of  the  Land  can  do  to  compel  you  to  discharge  an 
honest  debt/'  I  can  imagine  the  above  to  be  a 
very  mild  and  imperfect  paraphrase  of  your  real 
declaration. 

But  suppose  you  owed  him  the  $5000.  Would 
you  try  to  get  out  of  paying  it,  just  because  you  are 
a  free  moral  agent?  You  know  very  well  that  you 
would  not.  You  know  that  would  be  a  deliberate 
fraud  on  your  part,  if  he  permitted  you  to  get 
away  with  it.  Every  fellow  citizen  in  the  whole 
community  would  hold  you  to  be  a  crook  and  a 
fraud  and  a  deliberate  liar.  And  they  would  be 
entirely  right. 

Then  will  you  tell  me  what  right  a  fellow  citi- 
zen has  to  repudiate  his  solemn  pledge  of  citizen- 
ship to  the  Nation,  especially  after  it  has  fully 
discharged  its  pledge  to  you,  and  you  have  enjoyed 
the  benefits  of  its  good  faith  for  years? 

You  may  not  like  the  man  personally.  You  may 
even  think  he  takes  advantage  of  his  benefactors. 
That  would  make  no  difference.  You  would  still 
know  that  you  owed  him  an  honest  debt,  and  that 
you  should  pay  him,  without  protest — and  you 
would  even  thank  him  for  his  help,  at  a  time  when 
you  were  in  great  need. 

Then  will  you  tell  me  why  you  would  not  treat 
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your  government  with  the  same  consideration/ 
No  matter  how  many  different  grounds  you  may 
think  you  have  discovered  on  which  to  criticise 
your  government;  you  could  never  get  away  from 
the  fact  that  you  are  a  citizen,  and  that  you  are 
bound  by  your  pledge  of  citizenship,  so  long  as  you 
live  and  remain  within  its  jurisdiction.  The  only 
possible  way  you  can  ever  relieve  yourself  from 
that  Compact,  and  from  your  obligation  and  re- 
sponsibility under  it,  is  to  cancel  your  citizenship, 
leave  the  country,  and  identify  yourself  with  some 
other  country,  or  become  a  man  without  a  country, 
a  wanderer  upon  the  Earth,  a  veritable  parish. 
(TO  BE  CONTINUED) 

Your  Elder  Brother, 
J.  E.  Richardson,  TK. 


r-^*??'^?r,* 


HOW  LONG  SHALL  UNFULFILLMENT  BE  WRIT 

Until  the  feet  shall  learn,  in  Humility  to  walk  the 

"straight  and  narrow  waj "  : 
Until  the  eyes  shall  see,  with  Courage,  only  Light 

— no  Darkness  upon  the  path: 
I  mil  the  cars  shall  listen,  in  Silence  to  no  allure 

ments,  but  onlj  tin-  Master's  command. 
Until  the  hearl  mall  bear  within,  forever  in  Pa 

tience     "Thi  Will  Be  Done."  I    \.\. 
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From  the  Valley  of  the  Pines 

MY  POINTS  OF  VIEW 

Joseph  A.  Sadony 

OONER  or  later  my  new  friend  asks  me 
if  I  believe  in    God.      When    I    reply 
definitely  in  the  affirmative,  he  asks  me 
why  I  believe  in  God. 

I  tell  him  that  it  is  a  natural  tendency,  inborn, 
to  a  sense  a  superior  through  logic,  if  I  believe  in 
an  inferior — thus  preparing  me  to  acquire  things 
that  I  do  not  know. 

I  believe  that  all  about  us,  unperceived  by  our 
mortal  senses,  exist  worlds  of  thought  and  action, 
unknown,  unheard,  unseen.  The  Radio  faces  us 
daily  with  its  example. 

If  God  exists  only  in  the  abstract  (for  want  of 
a  better  word)  do  we  not  constantly  draw  new 
designs  from  the  "abstract"  through  imagination 
or  intuition,  evolving  constantly  some  new  dis- 
covery for  the  betterment  of  the  human  race,  re- 
placing superstition  and  the  "supernatural"  by 
true  understanding,  tuning  ourselves  with  it,  in- 
stead of  expecting  the  wisdom  of  things  to  shape 
itself  at  our  command,  when  we  represent  but  the 
parchment  to  be  written  upon  with  memory? 

I  seek  my  Ideals  in  places  I  have  not  been  be- 
fore, having  sought  well  in  existing  environments. 
And  when  seeking  in  the  abstract,  is  not  the  mile- 
stone's foundation  a  belief  in  some  fountain-head 
of  Good,  as  a  beginning?  So  that  if  we  find  noth- 
ing, we  may  still  back-track  in  new  directions,  al- 
io 
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ways  traveling  from  the  center  of  a  circle  to  its 
limitations. 

The  inborn  Ideal  to  seek  has  already  made  itself 
known  by  the  effort;  and  surely  has  but  one  result, 
providing  everything  has  its  dual  beginning  and 
end.  Far  better,  this,  than  to  trace  and  retrace 
the  mental  labyrinth  of  reason,  when  our  reason 
is  so  fallible,  even  though  logical. 

Perhaps  you  are  fond  of  books.  Enter  a  library 
with  no  set  purpose,  and  at  night  you  will  find  that 
you  have  tasted  a  little  here  or  there,  but  not  a 
full  meal  because  you  were  not  hungry  enough. 

If  you  return  from  a  long  trip,  and  meet  many 
old-time  friends  for  the  evening,  do  you  visit  as 
well  and  satisfactorily  as  with  the  one  old-time 
partner  alone  by  the  fire-side? 

And  thus  it  is  when  delving  into  things  which 
interest  but  the  full  stomach  of  curiosity.  For  the 
miner  who  is  hungry  still  concentrates  upon  his 
mine;  the  student  upon  his  newly  acquired,  keen- 
edged  instruments  or  knowledge,  but  not  upon  the 
timber  upon  which  to  use  them—ready  to  cut 
down  the  carved  timber  of  masters  and  martyrs, 
until  the  edges  turn  and  rust.     But  do  they  deny  a 

superior? 

A  newh  graduated  physician  expects  to  conquer 

the  world,  ignoring  old,  tried  and  true  men  <»t   his 

profession.    The  soldier  is  read)  to  meet  am  war 

rior      each    with    the    same    ambition      until    time 

wasted  in  idle  thought  destroys  them  all. 

It  we  t.\  m  believe  in  ( rod,  the  UNknown,  do 
we  nm  delve  into  all  knowledge  that  e\i>t>  in  the 
unknown  ? 

11 
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EXPANDING  THE  VISION 

S  AN  INDIVIDUAL  enters  a  vast 
auditorium  and  takes  his  pLace  well 
back  in  the  audience,  he  catches  a 
glimpse  of  the  stage.  He  is  thrilled  by  the  beauty 
of  the  setting.  He  is  pleased  with  the  impression 
it  makes  on  him.  He  revels  in  the  general  view  of 
it — although  indistinct,  vague,  blurred  and  out  of 
focus. 

The  average  individual  is  satisfied  with  this 
view,  and  settles  back  to  enjoy  the  performance, 
accepting  the  limitations  as  they  are. 

His  neighbor,  however,  not  satisfied  with  the 
limited  view,  takes  a  bifocal.  Looking  through 
the  glass,  he  finds  the  stage  still  blurred  and  vague. 
Gradually  he  adjusts  the  focus  screw;  and  as  he 
intently  watches,  he  finds  his  vision  becomes 
clearer  and  clearer.  The  vagueness  disappears. 
The  beauty  of  the  setting  begins  to  show  in  detail, 
making  it  still  more  beautiful — and  the  perspec- 
tive becomes  proportionate.  His  enjoyment  of  the 
beauty  is  increased  a  hundred  fold  as  he  realizes 
that  he  is  seeing  the  scene  as  it  really  is.  The 
focusing  process  has  brought  the  stage  closer  to 
him,  and  he  sees  it  in  an  unlimited,  detailed 
vision. 

So  it  is  with  the  Principles  of  Nature. 

As  the  average  individual  travels  through  life, 
at  sometime  or  other  he  catches  a  fleeting  glimpse 
of  one  of  Nature's  Principles.  He  is  thrilled  by 
its  beauty.  It  pleases  him.  He  accepts  it.  His 
vision  of  it  is  indistinct,  vague,  blurred;  but  he 
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rejoices  in  the  realization  that  he  sees  it.  He  gets 
a  general  view  of  it  which  greatly  appeals  to  him, 
and  he  becomes  blind  to  the  poor  perspective  and 
focus. 

This  general,  appealing  view  intrigues  him  into 
thinking  he  sees  the  principle  in  all  its  beauty  and 
entirety.  It  lulls  him  into  a  blissful  complacency 
where  he  is  entirely  satisfied  with  his  view.  It 
soothes  him  into  a  static  condition  where  he  makes 
no  further  effort  to  increase  the  detail  and  clarity 
of  his  vision.  No — he  settles  down  to  living  his 
life  according  to  his  vision  of  the  principle — 
limited,  vague,  indistinct  and  out  of  focus. 

This  very  attitude  of  self-satisfaction  with  his 
own  view  of  the  principle  establishes  the  fertile 
soil  for  the  growth  of  his  Vanity,  Egotism  and 
Self-importance.  His  Vanity  is  fed  by  the  idea 
that  he  sees  the  principle  in  its  entirety.  His  Ego- 
tism is  built  up  with  a  realization  that  //<•  is  the  one 
person  who  is  seeing  it  as  it  is.  His  Self-Impor- 
tance is  developed  through  the  idea  that  all  others 
must  see  it  just  a>  he  sees  it. 

But  he  fails  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  his  neigh 
bor  may  have  reached  a  state  of  development  and 
unfoldmenl  where  tic  is  able  to  see  the  same  prin- 
ciple  from  .1  much  broader  angle  and  a  much 
clearer  view.  I  Ic  does  not  take  tins  into  consider 
ation.  Instead,  he  manifests  an  intolerance  I  >r 
the  individual  wh<<  sees  thai  principle  from  anj 
other  view  except  his  own  limited  and  vague  one. 
Id  is  not  interested  m  investigal  ng  il  from  the 
broader  standpoint.     He    has    no    patience    with 
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the  one  who  has  passed  beyond  the  one  limited 
view. 

And  this  is  Orthodoxy — pure  and  simple;  the 
good  old-fashioned,  much  talked-of  orthodoxy 
which  spells  death  to  Progress  and  Evolution. 

Not  so,  however,  with  the  progressive,  under- 
standing man  of  Knowledge.  He  is  never  satisfied 
with  his  limited  vision. 

What  does  he  do?  He  sets  out  to  enlarge  his 
vision  of  the  Principle  and  to  draw  it  closer  to  him. 

Day  by  day  he  studies  the  particular  principle 
in  its  relation  to  himself  and  others.  He  endea- 
vors to  make  application  of  it  to  the  various  con- 
ditons  of  life.  He  begins  to  adjust  the  focus  screw 
of  his  Attention  to  it,  drawing  it  closer  to  his  own 
life,  getting  a  better  perspective  of  it,  accentuat- 
ing the  details,  clarifying  and  perfecting  the  out- 
lines, until  he  is  able  to  perceive  a  full,  broad  and 
comprehensive  view  of  it  in  its  relation  to  all  life. 
This  is  his  Growth — Evolution. 

Then — when  he  has  reached  this  point  of  clear, 
unlimited  vision,  he  understands  and  realizes  that 
all  during  this  period,  the  Principle  itself  has  re- 
mained unchanged — it  is  fixed  and  immutable — 
but  he  has  changed  in  the  enlargement  and  expan- 
sion of  his  own  inner  Consciousness.  The  Prin- 
ciple has  not  changed ;  the  change  has  taken  place 
in  his  Consciousness. 

This  is  the  work  of  even  the  greatest  of  the 
Great  Masters — to  expand  his  vision  and  know- 
ledge of  the  Principles  of  Nature.  And  so  should 
we  all  strive — not  to  become  bound  by  our  own 
narrow    vision    and    limited    knowledge — but    to 
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develop  this  broad,  comprehensive  and  expansive 
view  of  all  of  Nature's  Principles,  that  we  may  see 
them  and  apply  them  in  all  their  beauty  and  detail, 
to  life  Here  and  Hereafter. 

Noxeta  Richardson. 


THE  LIGHT 

^IHERE  is  no  light  but  love,  this  1  have 
learned. 
There  is  no  other  glory  anywhere 
But  love  has  made  it  and  has  made  it  fair. 
Love  is  the  only  sun  that  ever  burned. 
Each  far-reflecting  moon  and  star  discerned 
Through  and  beyond  our  azure  wheel  of  air 
Has  but  one  ancient  wonder  to  declare- 
How  all  that  goes  from  love  must  be  returned. 
Bend  your  bright  orbits  when  they  lead  away, 
O  blessed  luminaries;  so  will  1 
Turn  in  my  farthest  darkness  to  the  Light 
That  colors  mountains,  fills  the  common  day 
With  power,  and  quickens  every  mothering  cry 
In  a  blind  race  that  would  give  birth  to  sight. 

Marguerite  Wilkinson. 
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THE  RIDDLE  OF  THE  SOUL 

(CONT.) 

Geo.  P.  Bauer 

jOUNG:  "Soul  is  any  noble  manifesta- 
tation  of  the  heart  or  moral  nature;  in- 
herant  power  or  goodness." 

Soul  cannot  be  a  "noble  manifestation"  because 
this  would  render  the  Soul  subjective  and  subor- 
dinate to  something  higher  in  the  human  entity 
which  causes  the  manifestation. 

But  the  Soul  is  the  highest  element  in  man,  the 
center,  the  dominating,  controlling  part  of  the 
human  entity;  a  cause  in  itself. 

Therefore  it  cannot  logically  be  a  "manifesta- 
tion1' of  any  sort.  The  cause  cannot  at  .the  same 
time  be  an  effect,  (I  think  this  statement  needs 
further  consideration,  Ed.)  a  manifestation.  This 
would  be  contrary  to  Natural  Law. 

However,  the  Soul  is  indeed  possessed  of  "in- 
herent power"  but  this  power  is  not  necessarily 
identical  with  "goodness." 

The  obvious,  indisputable  fact  of  human  per- 
sonal experience  proves  that  the  fundamental 
power  of  the  Soul,  the  Will,  can  be  and  very  often 
is  used  for  wrong  and  immoral  purposes,  wholly 
at  variance  with,  and  diametrically  opposed  to  any 
concept  of  "goodness." 

Tylor:  "Soul  is  the  spiritual,  rational,  and  im- 
mortal part  of  man;  that  part  of  man  which  en- 
ables him  to  think,  and  which  renders  him  a  sub- 
ject of  moral  government — an  animating,  separ- 
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able,  surviving  entity,  the  vehicle   of   individual 
personal  existence.1' 

Soul  is  indeed  the  "rational  and  immortal"  part 
of  man,  but  it  is  not,  and  cannot  be  at  the  same 
time  the  spiritual  part  also,  which  is  entirely  dis- 
tinct from,  and  subject  to  it. 

Soul  and  Spirit  cannot  be  the  same,  because 
Spirit  is  merely  an  instrument  through  which  the 
Soul  manifests  itself,  just  as  the  physical  body  is 
another  medium  of  manifestation. 

On  the  other  hand  "thinking"'  is  not  necessarily 
a  soul-process,  because  the  soul-less  beings,  animals 
also  possess  the  faculty  of  thinking.  (?  Ed.)  But 
rational,  Independent  Logical  Thinking  certainly 
is  a  Soul  process  due  to  volition  which  again  prove; 
that  Man  is  the  only  Soul-being  in  Nature,  an.l  is 
thus  "subject  to  moral  government."  And  Soul 
certainly  is  "an  animating,  separable  (from  the 
body)  surviving  entity. 

Madame  de  Stael :  "The  Soul  is  a  fire  that 
darts  its  rays  through  all  the  senses;  it  is  in  t  lis 
fire  that  existence  consist;  all  ob  ervations  an  \  all 
the  efforts  of  philosophy  ought  to  turn  toward 
this  me,  the  tenter  and  moving  power  of  our  sen; 
ments  and  our  ideas." 

In    an   allegorical    sense   the    Soul    13   "a    fire" 

meaning  a  source  of  power     from  which  radiate 
the  motivating  impulses  thai  control  human  c 
tence;  thai  shapes  man's  destiny,  an  1  that  motivates 

him   to  aspire  to  and   attain   God   like   unfoldment 

and  perfe<  tion. 

Bui  this  \er\   "fire"  lan  also,  and   tcnibh   often 

does,  cause  him  to  sink  through  immorality  and 
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degradation  to  the  level  of  animal  nature  and 
aligns  him  to  the  Destructive  Principle  of  Nature. 

Voltaire:  "What  then  do  you  call  your  Soul? 
What  idea  have  you  of  it?  You  can  not  of  your- 
selves without  revelation,  admit  the  existence 
within  you  of  anything  but  a  power  unknown  to 
you  of  feeling  and  thinking.'' 

We  cannot  indeed  become  acquainted  with  our 
Soul,  face  to  face  so  to  speak,  because  there  is  at 
present  no  known  process  by  which  a  "revelation'" 
of  the  Soul  itself  is  possible  either  to  itself  person- 
ally, or  to  other  Souls,  except  through  some  body, 
either  physical  or  spiritual. 

But  we  know  that  we  mean  the  Soul  itself  when 
we  say  "I"  or  "Me"  or  "Mine."  We  realize 
clearly  that  it  is  not  the  physical  body  we  refer  to, 
because  we  also  say  with  scientific  exactness,  "My 
body,"  "My  head,"  "My  heart." 

Whose  body,  head,  or  heart?  What  is  the  "I" 
we  refer  to  if  not  the  Soul,  the  controlling  part  of 
our  entity? 

Of  course  many  of  us  are  also  accustomed  to  say 
"My  Soul"  but  that  is  merely  a  matter  of  form  and 
unscientific.  Because  what  then  is  that  within 
us  which  claims  possession  of  the  Soul?  It  cannot 
be  the  physical  body,  nor  the  spiritual  body  for 
both  are  subject  to,  and  controlled  by  the  Soul. 

And,  since  Man  is  proven  to  be  a  triune  being 
there  is  no  part  higher  than  the  Soul  which  could 
possess  it. 

The  "power  unknown"  within  us  must  have  a 
source  and  a  director.  That  source  and  director 
is  the  Soul,  the  I,  the  Ego  itself. 
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All  this  proves  the  existence  of  the  Soul  to  be  a 
fact  because  of  its  manifestations  physically, 
spiritually,  intellectually  and  morally,  with  as 
much  scientific  certainty  as  the  fact  that  it  requires 
an  opaque  body  to  make  a  shadow. 

Aristotle:  "Still  a  man  is  not  the  only  organ- 
ism; and  every  organism  has  a  Soul,  whose  im- 
mediate organ  is  the  spirit;  a  body  which— analo- 
gous to  a  body  diviner  than  the  four  so-called 
elements,  namely   the   ether,   the   element  of   the 

stars gives  to  the  organism  its  non-terrestrial  vital 

heat,  whether  it  be  a  plant  or  an  animal. n 

If  every  organism  had  a  Soul— the  controlling 
center  in  man  which  gives  him  the  power  of  rea- 
son, of  logic,  and  the  capacity  to  realize  and  recog- 
nize the  fact  of  Moral  Law  and  Love,  and  to 
create — then  all  organisms  in  the  plant  world  and 
the  animal  world  would  be  intelligent,  rational 
and  moral  beings. 

From  known,  identified  and  acknowledged 
facts  in  Nature  can  we  logically  and  scientifically 
assume  or  conclude  that  "every  organism  has  a 
Soul?  Not  if  we  study  the  four  "Life-Elements" 
in  Nature,  and  their  action  upon  matter. 

Obviously  therefore,  judging  from  a  basis  of 
known,  identified  and  acknowledged  scientific 
fact,  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  Aristotle 
was  wrong  in  his  hypothesis,  and  that  it  is  Man 
onlj  who  is  .1  Soul-being,  because  he  is  possessed 
of  Self-Consciousness,  Reason,  Independent 
Self-Conscious  and   Rational   Will. 

All  <,f  which  would  seem  to  prove  with  scienti- 
fic exactness  th.it:     The  Soul  is  the  most  essential 
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part,  the  controlling  center  of  the  human  entity. 

That  therefore,  the  Soul  is  not  "possessed"  by 
man,  but  represents  his  true  ego — himself. 

That  because  of  this  fact  we  mean  ourselves,  our 
ego  or  essential  part  when  we  say  "I*'  or  "Me"  or 
"My"  we  mean  the  Soul  and  not  the  physical  nor 
the  spiritual  body,  either  of  which  is  but  an  instru- 
ment through  which  the  Soul  manifests  itself,  and 
by  means  of  which  it  gathers  knowledge  and  wis- 
dom due  to  its  experience  upon  the  different 
planes  of  existence. 

That,  if  any  part  of  ourselves  is  immortal,  it 
must  logically  be  the  Soul,  clothed  in  the  spiritual 
body;  because  neither  is  of  physical  material,  and 
therefore  neither  is  mortal. 

What  then  IS  the  Soul?  Has  it  form?  What 
is  it  composed  of?  These  questions  naturally  pre- 
sent themselves. 

Everything  in  Nature  has  form,  why  not  the 
Soul?  Would  it  be  logical,  scientific,  or  even 
common  sense  to  assume  that  it  has  no  form;  in 
view  of  the  proven  fact  of  its  Individuality,  its 
consequent  oneness,  and  the  fact  that  Oneness  im- 
plies a  body  of  some  sort? 

Everything,  from  the  atom  to  the  mightiest 
planet  or  sun  has  a  nucleus,  a  core,  a  center  about 
which  it  is  formed  and  about  which  it  revolves, 
gyrates  or  vibrates.  The  atom  has  its  positive 
nucleus,  the  proton,  around  which  revolve  its  nega- 
tive electrons.  The  forms  of  the  proton,  the  elec- 
tron, the  atom,  and  the  molecule  which  they  com- 
pose are  identical.  The  planets  are  but  myriad 
combinations  of  these.  CONT.) 
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She  Urturn 

$atst|  Hits 

A&STCll  uibrn  Hum  romrsl  u'rr  thT  lnw. 

grrrn  hUls    -     -    - 

«$.  ttfr  umn&rr  cf  it;  Irani  mo  glafc  hrart 

tyrtUfi!) 
All  t^e  isurlg  flmnrr-fnlk  mill  lift  tljrtr  fww  mnrrl. 
All  %  brnMng  1m  tana  lag  their  tribntrs  at  tlfrtr 
frrt 

ftanter.  mhrn  tlpra  rmnrst  c'*r  thr  lam  nrrrn  Jjttl*-. 
<{0.  ih*  triumnh.  rf  *  tumi  mg  quirk  unirr  ttniU*!) 
All  tlie  running  flomrr  folk  mill  bring  tlfcir  romnang. 
All  tip  logons  babbling  brook*  uiUl  sing  a  iumg  for 
tlu»r. 

fBarfrr  mljrn  Ufon  wmMt-J  im*h.  tl?at  3  ronlb  b* 
Xfl  rraug  fur  Gbg  |irr*enrr  »  a  flrm,rr  or  a  trCC' 
Ab  rraog  an  %  feWW  art  thr  liaopn,  littlr  rttb - 

When  tbnn  riHitwt  to  01»  diilbrrn  o'rr  thr  Urn.,  grrrn 
nUla. 
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SELF-CONTROL  ANB  SELF-SUPPRESION 

ELF-CONTROL  is  the  conscious,  in- 
tentional and  voluntary  exercise  of  the 
power  of  Will  in  restraint  of  the  appe- 
tites, passions,  emotions  and  desires  of  the  individ- 
ual Soul  of  man.  Self-Suppresion  is  the  conscious., 
intentional  and  voluntary  exercise  of  the  power  of 
the  Will  in  suppression  of  the  appetites,  passions, 
emotions  and  desires  of  the  individual  Soul  of 
man."  (C.  H.  C.) 

"Self- Control  is  the  control  of  all  ones  appe- 
tites, passions,  emotions,  impulses  and  desires,  and 
converting  them  into  constructive  activity.  Self- 
Suppression  is  the  checking  of  one's  appetites, 
passions,  etc.,  and  then  trying  to  ignore  them  by 
becoming  inactive  regarding  them.  They  may 
thus  accumulate  to  such  an  extent  they  may  be- 
come unmanageable.  Self-Suppression  is  destruc- 
tive. As  an  illustration  we  may  use  a  steam  boiler 
to  which  a  steam  engine  is  attached  for  the  purpose 
of  doing  work.  If  the  boiler  is  partly  filled  with 
water  and  a  fire  kindled  under  it,  steam  will  be 
produced.  The  energy  in  this  steam  may  be  trans- 
muted in  several  ways.  It  may  be  used  in  the 
steam  engine  to  produce  work  by  opening  the 
throttle  and  letting  the  steam  into  the  engine. 
(Constructive).  If  the  throttle  is  not  opened, 
the  steam  will  accumulate  pressure  enough  to  open 
the  safety  valve  and  escape,  in  which  case  it  is 
wasted.  Or,  we  may  tie  down  the  safety  valve,  and 
if  we  continue  to  fire  the  boiler,  sufficient  pres- 
sure will  be  produced  to  blow  it  up  (which  may 
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be  likened  to  self -suppression)."         (A.  C.  N.) 

"Self-Control  is  the  intelligent,  independent  and 
voluntary  command  and  exercise  of  the  Soul's 
faculties,  capacities  and  powers  in  constructive 
effort  and  Right  Use.  Self-Suppression  is  the 
voluntary  intent  and  endeavor  to  suppress,  eradi- 
cate or  annihilate  some  or  all  of  the  Soul's  passions, 
desires,  etc.,  without  regard  for  the  Law  of  Right 
Use."  (G.  P.  B.) 

"Self-Control  is  Right  Use  of  Soul's  endow- 
ment. Self-Suppression  is  the  Wrong  Use  of  the 
Soul's  endowment/'  (E.  H.) 

Self-Control  is  the  conscious,  intentional,  volun- 
tary, constructive  exercise  of  the  Power  of  Will  in 
restraint  of  the  appetites,  passions,  etc.  This 
means  a  voluntary  command  over  one's  self.  Self- 
Suppression  is  the  conscious,  intentional,  voluntary 
and  destructive  exercise  of  the  Power  of  Will  in 
restraint  of  the  normal  and  timely  enjoyment  of 
the  appetites,  passions,  etc.,  of  the  Soul  of  Man. 
This  means  the  voluntary  forced  denial  to  Self  of 
Nature's  constructive  demands."  (  A.  C.) 

Great  School's  definition: 

Self-Control  is  the  exercise  of  a  governing,  re- 
straining, guiding  and  directing  Influence  over  all 
the  appetites,  passions,  emotions  and  desires  of  the 
human  entity. 

Self-Suppression  is  tin-  exercise  of  an  influence 
which  overpowers,  crushes,  overthrows    and    de 
stroys  the-  appetites,  passions,  emotions  and  desires 
of  the  human  entity. 

Next  Question:  Differentiate  between  charac- 
ter and  reputation  in  their  relation  to  man.  TK. 
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THE  BUSINESS  WORLD 

(Women) 

Capt.  W.  D.  Bunker 

HE  varied  activities  in  connection  with 
business  interweave  their  threads 
throughout  life.  The  development  of 
Cities,  States,  Nations  and  even  "World  Move- 
ments" involves  a  "business  side"  that  must  be 
considerd  before  the  solution  of  their  problem 
is  attained.  The  "business  side"  is  a  very  impor- 
tant factor  in  the  life  of  every  individual  and  every 
organization. 

There  are  plenty  of  opportunities  in  business  to 
do  a  constructive  work  and  help  to  lift  it  to  a 
more  elevated  plane.  It  is  a  duty,  as  well  as  a 
golden  opportunity,  to  help  place  Business  upon  a 
high  scale  of  evolution,  and  the  opportunity  exists 
for  Men  and  Women. 

Recently  a  California  newspaper  contained  the 
following  headline — "Business  and  Professional 
Women  Meet  In  Convention,  representing  50,000 
members" — which  might  cause  the  student  of 
"World  Movements,"  as  well  as  the  common  way- 
farer to  find  food  for  thought  as  well  as  mental 
speculation,  regarding  Woman  and  her  influence 
in  the  Business  World. 

What  influence  has  she  already  had  in  our  busi- 
ness life?  True,  it  is  only  a  few  brief  years  since 
she  began  to  take  her  place  in  this  world  of  activity 
along  with  men;  but  there  is  every  indication  that 
she  is  there  to  remain — and  will  greatly  increase  in 
numbers  as  the  years  roll  by. 
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Men  have  accepted  the  inevitable,  more  or  less 
gracefully;  and  now,  without  a  doubt,  Women  are 
established  in  Business,  and  constitute  a  factor  that 
must  be  considered  in  every  question.    The  world 
war  apparently  created  the  necessity,  and  Woman 
took  the  opportunity  to  swing  wide  open  the  door 
for  her  entry  into  the  business  world.    For  awhile, 
som-  of   us"  ''mere  men'1   wondered   whether  the 
door  would  be  torn  off  its  hinges  because  of  this 
entrance  into  what  we  had  come  to  look  upon  as 
our  own  exclusive  field.     However,  Business  has 
continued  "as  usual"  along  the  uneven  tenor  of  its 
way,  and  as  yet,  we  have  not  been  compelled  to 
fight  "with  our  backs  to  the  wall"  to  maintain 

our  rights.  , 

During  the  past  few  days,  thousands  of  business 
and  professional  women  assembled  in  Convention, 
have  decided  upon  an  International  Policy,  where- 
as prior  to  this  the  organization  had  confined 
itself  to  only  a  National  Policy,  [t  it  therefore 
evident  that'  Business  Women  do  not  feel  their 
height  of  influence  has  been  reached— that  there 
are  bigger  opportunities  and  greater  accomplish- 
ments tube  attained  in  their  new  field. 

Women's  opportunity  to   become   a    factor   in 
business,  carries  with  it  the  responsibility  to  place 

business  upon  a  higher,  nobler,  better  plane  be- 
came of  her  refining,  uplifting  mfluence;  and 
now  that  she  has  "of  her  own  free  will  and  accord 

decided  to  enter  foreign  countries  and  spread  nei 
bu8ine„  gospel,  who  of  Mean  foresee  what  the 
constructive  results  may  be?  [t  is  possible  to  bring 
about  a  better  understanding  between  Nations,  as 
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well  as  between  individuals,  advancing  the  teach- 
ing of  "Peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men."  This 
cannot  be  done  unless  Women  inject  their  own 
highest  ideals  and  standards  of  conduct  into  their 
daily  life  and  business,  dealings,  whether  it  be  "at 
home"  or  "abroad." 

It  is  conceded  that  men  have  been  the  pioneers 
in  the  business  affairs  necessary  for  \)ur  existence 
as  we  live  today.  However,  we  cannot  prove  that 
women  are  not  equally  capable  of  conducting 
Business  just  as  intelligently,  just  as  honorably  or 
just  as  efficiently  as  men.  However,  this  does  not 
mean  they  have  the  right  to  conduct  business  dis- 
honestly or  take  unfair  advantage  of  anyone  be- 
cause of  their  sex,  or  because  they  see  the  oppor- 
tunity to  do  so.  There  would  not  appear  to  be 
any  particular  reason  or  excuse  for  Women  in  the 
active  Business  World  of  today  if  their  objective 
is  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  shady  business  prac- 
tices (misnamed  'Shrewd')  indulged  in  to  make 
money,  by  some  individual  men.  The  responsibil- 
ity of  Women  in  Business  is  to  elevate  the  standard, 
and  by  precept  and  practice  make  it  worthy  of 
their  interest  and  efforts. 

Is  it  difficult  for  Men  and  Women  to  lift  Busi- 
ness to  this  higher  plane?  Will  it  be  done?  It 
can  be  done;  but  it  must  be  done  by  both  Men  and 
Women,  associated  in  the  world  of  Business.  If 
both  will  allow  Conscience  to  be  their  guides,  ap- 
ply their  highest  understanding  of  moral  dealings, 
the  constructive  influence  nationally,  as  well  as 
internationally,  will  be  apparent,  and  greater  hap- 
piness will  obtain  for  all,  in  Business  and  out  of  it. 
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SELFPITY 

(COXT.) 

jT  this  point  I  hear  some  of  my  Self-Pity- 
ing readers  say:  "Well,  if  you  had  all 
the  responsibilities  and  work  and  disap- 
pointments that  I  have;  and  if  you  had  to  live  the 
kind  of  life  I  live,  you'd  be  worse  than  I  am.  You 
don't  understand  me  and  my  difficulties.  Nobody 
does — not  even  my  husband  and  children." 

My  answer  is:  ''Dear  friend,  you  are  only  be- 
traying the  universal  manifestation  of  Self-Mar- 
tyrdom. Misunderstanding,  so-called,  is  the  bass 
upon  which  the  majority  of  VI arty rs  erect  their 
excuse  for  Self- Pity.  It  is  their  plea  for  sympathy, 
but  it  carries  no  weight.  Such  individuals  are  far 
better  understood  than  they  imagine,  or  than  they 
would  wish  to  be.  It  is  not  others  who  misunder- 
stand, but  themselves  alone.  Do  not  think  for  one 
moment  that  you  are  misunderstood,  <»r  that  your 
lot  is  any  harder  than  that  of  any  other  woman. 
In  truth,  your  nearest  neighbor  may  have  ten  diffi- 
culties to  your  one;  but  because  she  conceals  them 
from  the  world,  shoulders  her  burden  like  a  true 
worn a/i,  and  presents  a  smiling  face  to  the  worl  i. 
you  know  nothing  of  her  real  difficulties.  If  you 
did,  and  then  compared  them  with  your  own,  you 
would  be  profoundly  ashamed  that  you  ever  al 
lowed  yourself  one  minute  of  Self-Pity." 
The  mother  exercises  .1  potent  effeel  and  influ 

em  e  upon  her  children  in  thei  r  ph)  si<  .il  life,  tin    1 
mental  hie,  and  their  moral,  or  psy<  hie  life.     Each 

minute  of  each  da)   she  is  influencing  them   for 
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good  or  for  evil.  Her  responsibility  is  to  make 
this  influence  a  constant  inspiration  for  good.  Yet, 
if  she  goes  about  the  home  in  an  attitude  of  mar- 
tyred Self-Pity,  her  influence  is  potently  evil. 
Therefore,  this  alone  makes  Self-Pity  essentially 
and  morally  wrong  on  her  part,  and  she  can  expect 
only  disappointing  results  from  it. 

"The  only  responsibility  that  a  man  cannot 
evade  in  this  life  is  the  one  he  thinks  least  of — his 
personal  influence.  Man's  conscious  influence 
when  he  is  on  dress  parade,  when  he  is  posing  to 
impress  those  around  him,  is  woefully  small.  But 
his  unconscious  influence,  the  silent,  subtle  radia- 
tion of  his  individuality,  the  effect  of  his  words 
and  acts,  the  triflings  he  never  considers,  is  tre- 
mendous."    (William  G.  Gordon). 

How  much  more  true  this  is  of  the  mother's  in- 
fluence. One  supreme  test  of  her  character  is  the 
effect  she  produces  on  her  children,  from  day  to 
day.  In  her  daily  association  with  them,  they 
should  constantly  receive  a  new-born  impulse  to  a 
nobler,  better  and  higher  life.  In  her  presence 
they  should  be  able  to  sense  an  atmosphere  of  high 
attainment,  and  recognize  in  her  a  soul  condition 
of  cheerfulness,  happy  satisfaction,  contentment 
with  circumstances,  and  mental  progress.  Her 
whole  atmosphere  should  convey  to  them  the  im- 
pression of  complete  Self-Control,  strong  Will- 
Power  and  courageous  compliance  with  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  her  station  of  life  as  wife 
and  mother. 

One  of  the  essential  requisites  of  successful  wife- 
hood, and    motherhood    is    Cheerfulness    and    a 
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willing  acceptance  of  the  joys,  the  sorrows,  the 
benefits  and  the  difficulties  of  life  and  its  condi- 
tions. To  acquire  these  requisites,  it  is  necessary  to 
become  an  optimist — "A  merry  soul  whose  thought 
muscles  are  strong  enough  to  lift  her  a  mile  or  two 
above  the  trivial  worries  of  the  day." 

Every  person  of  earth  has  his  sorrows,  his  heart- 
aches, his  disappointments  and  his  disillusion- 
ments.  All  of  us  could  be  "martyrs,"  if  we  allowed 
ourselves  to  fall  under  the  weight  of  our  burden. 
Happily  we  do  not. 

Many  of  us  have  learned  to  keep  our  sorrows, 
disappointments  and  heartaches  to  ourselves,  and 
abandon  all  suggestion  of  Martyrdom  and  Self- 
Pity,  to  get  the  most  out  of  the  joy  and  peace  of 
earth  life. 

So  should  every  mother,  whose  soul  is  filled 
with  Self-Pity,  learn  to  keep  her  gloomy  thoughts 
to  herself,  and  strive  to  eliminate  them  from  her 
soul  and  mind.  It  rests  with  her  to  teach  her 
children  this  lesson  of  cheerful  compliance,  both 
by  precept  and  example,  and  she  owes  it  to  all  con- 
cerned, to  teach  the  lesson  faithfully,  wisel)  and 
intelligently. 

"Rejoice,  and  men  will  seek  you; 

Grieve,  and  they  turn  to  go; 

They  want  full  measure 

Of  all  your  pleasure, 

But  they  do  nut  want  your  woe." 

Ndm  t\  Richardson. 
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LETTERS  FROM  A  SAGE 

EAR  SIR: 

I  appreciate  very  much  the  very  fine 
spirit  which  prompted  you  in  the  writ- 
ing of  your  letter.  And  particularly  does  your 
gracious  attitude  as  the  editor  of  a  socialistic  peri- 
odical commend  itself  to  me.  For  generally  speak- 
ing, the  average  radical  reformer,  with  a  pet  theory 
for  the  amelioration  of  mankind,  or  with  a  panacea 
for  all  the  ailments  of  human  society,  becomes  us- 
ually a  bore  and  pest. 

He  not  only  assumes  but  actually  believes  him- 
self to  be  an  individual  of  superior  mental  attain- 
ment. He  divides  society  into  two  groups  the 
"intelligentsia1'  or  that  morbidly  happy  brand  of 
individual  who  agrees  with  him,  and  the  ignoram- 
us or  so-called  upoor-boob,"  who  simply  doesn't 
know  any  better. 

Years  ago,  I  too  was  bitten  by  the  socialistic 
bug.  I  wallowed  galore  in  radical  literature  with 
its  lurid  portrayals  of  the  oppression  of  the  down- 
trodden poor  by  the  favored  few.  And  do  not  for 
one  moment  Sir,  think  that  I  am  at  all  decrying 
the  facts  of  the  case.  For  only  too  well  do  I  real- 
ize that  there  is  a  type  of  selfishness  and  ambition 
that  impels  one  to  raise  to  heights  of  worldly 
power  by  a  cruel,  inhumane  and  conscienceless 
domination  of  weaker  individuals. 

Yes,  I  too  know  what  it  is  to  be  driven  by  the 
whiplash  of  circumstance.  Many  a  long  hour 
have  I  toiled  underground,  stripped  to  the  waist 
with  my  muscles  hardened  to  the  tension  of  steel 
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bands.  I  can  assure  you  that  full  well  do  I  real- 
ize from  personal  experience,  what  it  is  to  work  a 
twelve  hour  shift  alongside  of  a  roaring  blast- 
furnace and  with  the  terrific  rat-tat-tat  of  trip 
hammers  pounding  incessantly  in  one's  ear  until 
it  almost  seemed  as  though  to  burst  asunder  an  1 
fly  into  a  thousand  pieces  would  have  been  relief 
immeasurable.  .And  full  well  do  I  know  the 
meaning  of  the  soul-searing  piece  work  system,  in 
the  cotton  mills  and  shoe  factories,  in  which  the 
human  entity  forces  its  physicaJ  body  to  become  a 
fac-simile  of  an  automatic  machine,  ever  keying 
it  up  to  greater  speed  in  order  to  eke  out  the  extra 
few  pennies  held  up  as  an  inducement  to  greater 
effort. 

So  you  can  readily  understand  Sir,  that  what- 
ever opinions  I  may  have  upon  the  subject  are 
not  based  upon  mere  sophisticated  parlor  discus- 
sions, but  are  the  results  of  basic  truths  hammered 
home  through  bitter  experience.  And  as  I  prev- 
iously mentioned,  my  first  reaction  to  these  exper- 
iences of  early  life  was  to  swallow  wholesale  the 
generally  extant  socialistic  remedies  lor  our 
economic  and  social  ills. 

Starting  with  the  false  premise  that  all  men  arc 
equal,  and  then  leading  up  by  a  line  of  clever 
reasoning,  the  natural  and  logical  conclusion  was 
arrived  at,  that  the  monetary  balance  <>i  power 
should  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  terrificall) 
wicked  capitalists  and  that  the  profits  ol   all  lal 

.should  he  equally  distributed  among  the  deserving 
multitudes. 

A  Utopian  dream   would   be   realized    tlirou 
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collective  ownership  of  property  and  all  imple- 
ments of  production,  etc.  The  socalled  commun- 
istic interpretation  was  to  throw  everything  into 
one  pot  as  it  were.  It  all  sounded  very  lovely. 
For  all  men  were  to  live  together  in  a  state  of 
brotherly  love.  Change  the  system  of  government. 
That  was  all.  Then  no  more  crime,  disease,  wars, 
no  one  individual  to  have  any  more  of  this  world's 
goods  than  any  other,  etc. 

But  early  in  life,  dear  friend,  I  made  a  very  pro- 
found discovery.  And  that  is  that  men  are  not 
equal.  The  very  fact  of  leadership  proves  this 
significant  truth.  There  are  men  in  the  world 
who  stand  out  from  among  their  fellows  like  bea- 
cons in  the  night.  And  my  own  bitter  though 
humorous  experience  along  the  lines  of  labor  or- 
ganization has  definitely  proven  to  me  that  no 
mere  system  in  itself  has  the  power  to  transform 
our  world  into  a  Utopia.  For  men  existed  long 
before  systems  were  evolved.  And  no  mere  change 
in  the  outward  conditions  of  life  can  ever  have  any 
lasting  effect  unless  a  primary  change  has  first 
taken  place  in  the  consciousness  of  individual  men. 
Systems  do  not  make  men,  but  men  create  systems. 

And  just  so  long  as  lust,  avarice,  greed,  fear, 
anger,  sloth,  indifference  exist  in  mens'  hearts, 
whether  in  high  places  or  in  low  places,  just  so 
long  will  the  uncertain  and  unhappy  conditions  of 
our  earthly  existence  remain  as  it  is. 

Yes  I  can  assure  you  that  I  was  sadly  disillu- 
sioned in  my  attempts  at  organization.  For  in 
each  specific  instance,  moved  through  pity  and 
compassion  by  the  complaints  and  growlings  of 
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the  men  with  whom  I  was  working,  I  became  the 
spokesman  and  ring  leader  as  it  were  of  an  organ- 
ized attempt  to  better  our  conditions.  Invariably 
the  result  was  that  I  alone  was  the  one  to  suffer 
loss  of  money  and  position,  and  the  very  individ- 
uals who  had  urged  me  on  to  efforts  in  their  behalf 
turned  and  grovelled  like  sneaking  curs  at  the 
very  first  approach  of  their  employer. 

Now  then,  my  dear  Sir,  please  do  not  for  one 
moment  assume  that  my  attitude  towards  humanity 
is  one  of  condemnation.  Ah  no.  I  am  merely 
trying  to  bring  out  the  fact  that  equal  distribution 
of  this  world's  goods,  as  well  as  equal  distribution 
of  legislative  power  would  be  a  crime  of  the  most 
stupendous  magnitude.  For  bitter  as  the  pill  was 
to  a  born  idealist  with  a  love  for  his  fellowmen 
which  has  never  been  squejched,  yet  was  I  forced 
to  realize  that  this  earth  plane  of  ours  includes 
every  type  of  individual  development,  from  that 
of  the  mental  and  moral  degenerate  who  has  sunk 
even  below  the  level  of  the  animal,  to  that  of  the 
most  exalted  spiritual  unfoldment.  And  as  I 
mentioned  above,  condemnation  is  the  last  thing 
in  my  heart.  For  sad  to  relate,  I  have  often  dis- 
covered, rising  up  within  myself,  like  the  ghosts 
of  bygone  ages,  remnants  of  every  possible  vicious 
and  criminal  instinct 

It  almost  seemed  at  times  as  though  a  panorama 
of  former  incarnations  would  unfold  itself  before 
my  inner  eye,  and  I  could  visualize  myself  in  past 
lives  as  prie>t  and  profligate,  thief  ami  murderer, 

knight-errant   and    rogue,  philanderer  and   monk, 

black  sorcerer  and  white-  magician,  or. nor,  writer, 
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musician,  running  through  almost  every  experience 
in  the  gamut  of  human  evolution. 

So  by  no  means  does  bitterness  or  rankling  exist 
in  my  heart  towards  my  fellowmen,  but  possibly 
a  deeper  understanding  and  compassion,  and  with 
a  full  comprehension  of  Christ's  significant  state- 
ment "Let  him  who  is  without  sin  cast  the  first 
stone." 

But  if  one  really  has  the  best  welfare  of  human- 
ity at  heart  he  must  be  willing  at  all  times  to  face 
the  facts  of  nature  as  they  are.  at  any  particular 
time.  And  it  strikes  me,  dear  friend,  that  one  of 
the  greatest  curses  that  a  suffering  humanity  could 
be  inflicted  with  would  be  to  place  the  balance  of 
power  in  the  hands  of  unintelligent,  unbridled  and 
morally  deficient  individuals.  It  would  be  far 
better  to  have  the  supreme  authority  vested  in  the 
hands  of  a  really  wise  and  loving  dictator. 

And  as  an  old  friend  of  mine  who  has  had  much 
experience  along  the  lines  of  communistic  en- 
deavor said  to  me,  "It  doesn't  work.  For  to  throw 
everything  into  one  pot  breeds  discontent  and  dis- 
loyalty. It  stultifies  ambition.  For  the  average 
human  mind  is  so  constituted  at  present  that  the 
individual  who  has  developed  a  little  more  gray 
matter,  resents  the  fact  that  the  other  fellow  of 
inferior  development  should  be  compensated 
equally  with  himself.  And  then  on  the  other  hand 
the  instinctively  lazy  individual  with  no  sense  of 
personal  responsibility  takes  advantage  of  the  op- 
portunity and  loafs  on  the  job. 

"No  Sir,  every  movement  of  that  nature  in  the 
history  of  the  world  has  proven  a  failure  for  the 
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simple  reason  that  the  founders  did  not  take  hu- 
man psychology  into  consideration.  For  it  is 
simply  putting  the  cart  before  the  horse.  There  is 
only  one  rational  way  to  improve  the  condition  of 
the  producer  and  that  is  upon  the  basis  that  every 
man  is  worthy  of  his  hire.  For  this  seems  to  be 
nature's  way  all  up  and  down  the  line.  The  dronej 
are  killed  off  and  only  the  ambitious  workers  sur- 
vive. This  is  only  another  way  of  stating  nature's 
marvellous  law  of  compensation  as  expressed  in 
the  proverb  'That  as  ye  sow,  so  shall  ye  reap'." 

Yes  my  dear  Sir,  every  rationally  intelligent  in- 
dividual who  has  the  welfare  of  humanity  at  heart 
feels  the  crying  need  for  an  improvement  of  our 
social  and  economic  standards.  But  in  its  final 
analysis,  where  upon  this  earth  can  one  find  a  gov- 
ernment whose  fundamental  principles  are  more 
exalted  than  those  of  our  own  U.  S.  A.?  Why,  our 
civilization  hasn't  even  arrived  at  the  exemplifi- 
cation of  the  sublime  precepts  of  our  constitution. 
For  let  me  assure  you  that  the  principle  of  Equity, 
Justice  and  Right  upon  which  every  individual 
has  the  right  to  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  hap 
piness  in  his  own  individual  way  is  an  exact  expre 
sion  of  nature's  own  inviolable  law  <>f  individual 
life. 

Ah  no,  dear  friend,  this  country  of  ours  docs  not 
need  a  new  constitution.  Our  troubles  would  all 
vanish  into  thin  air  if  onl\  we  as  individuals  had 
the  moral  calibre  necessar)  to  live  up  to  its  de 
mands  without  inflicting  ourselves  upon  our 
fellowmen. 

But  what  we  do  need  is  a  deeper  un  lerstan  ling 
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of  nature's  law  of  compensation  and  spiritual 
gravity.  And  this  understanding  to  be  based  upon 
exact  and  scientific  knowledge  of  man's  inherent 
immorality  and  of  a  future  life  in  an  actual  world 
of  real  substantial  material,  where  man's  place  and 
happiness  depend  absolutely  upon  his  life  and 
activities  here.  In  other  words,  man  must  learn  to 
know  that  even  tho  every  principle  of  ordinary 
decency  and  man  made  justice  can  be  violated 
without  any  apparent  redress,  yet  nature's  law  of 
Justice  is  inevitable  and  irrevocable. 

For  even  tho  races  come  and  go,  tho  nations  rise 
and  fall,  tho  continents  sink  to  the  depths  of  the 
ocean  and  rise  again  in  future  ages,  tho  men's 
bodies  be  rent  asunder  and  death  apparently  ends 
it  all,  yet  the  soul  lives  on  eternally.  "For  in  my 
Father's  house  are  many  mansions.  If  it  were  not 
so  I  would  have  told  you."  In  other  words  this 
short  physical  existence  is  a  mere  temporary  abode 
in  the  Soul's  journey  through  eternity.  For  as 
one  body  is  discarded  the  soul  awakens  in  surprise 
to  find  itself  functioning  in  another  world  of  ac- 
tual reality,  and  garbed  in  a  vehicle  corresponding 
to  and  vibrating  in  harmony  with  this  new  world 
of  real  substance. 

Yours  for  humanity, 
G.  G. 
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THOUGHTS  CAUGHT  AT  RANDOM 

MT  COMES  to  me  that  should  I  act  in 
J/[  strict  accordance  with  the  harmonic  law 
ijyJByygf  of  my  nature,  I  would  enter  a  state  or 
condition  of  oneness  with  the  Soul  element  of 
Nature;  and  so  bring  myself  into  loving  union 
with  the  universal  element,  as  love  is  its  essence. 
We  all  feel  ourselves,  and  know  ourselves  to  be 
something  different,  or  at  least  something  greater 
in  our  inherent  powers  and  capacities  than  we  or- 
dinarily manifest  in  the  physical  plane.  We  know 
that  we  belong  to  another  world  as  well  as  to  this 
world  of  physical  matter.  We  know  a  little,  quite 
a  little  of  the  power  of  loxe.  We  know  that  love 
can  overcome  hate.  We  know  that  a  state  tending 
toward  comparative  perfection  is  gained  only  by 
living  in  accordance  with  the  moral  law  of  nature. 
We  know  that  a  soft  word  will  turn  aside  a  blow. 
We  know  that  the  silent  voice  "from  within"  has 
greater  power  than  loud  crashing  words  thun- 
dered in  tones  of  the  physical.  We  know  all  these 
things  and  yet  there  are  few  win;  can  put  this 
knowledge  in  practice.  We  have  not  yet  learned 
to  transmute  volitionally  and  consistently  spiritual 
consciousness,  thai  is  awareness  of  spirituality,  into 
terms   of   the    physical.      We   have   not    learned    to 

bring  the  lower  elements  of  our  nature  into  har- 
monic obedience  to  the  Sovereign,  the  rightful 
ruler  of  the  Soul.  We  walk  with  faltering  Mips 
toward  the  throne.     Vet  the  King's  Highwaj  has 

been  mapped   for  us  m  the  Great   Work. 
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QUESTION   BOX 

UESTION  :  On  page  229  of  "The  Great 
Known"  mention  is  made  of  "The  per- 
sonal responsibility  of  motherhood*"1 
una  'trie  penalties  of  failure  or  refusal."' 

What  of  the  invalid,  the  leprous,  the  tubercular, 
the  cancerous  woman  who  has  not  the  physical 
health  to  vitalize  a  child  or  care  for  one — but  for 
these  reasons,  refuses  the  responsibility? 

Answer:  These  are  purely  physical  condi- 
tions, and  they  do  not  affect  the  Moral  or  Spiritual 
responsibility  of  the  individual  woman. 

Indeed,  in  the  cases  suggested,  a  woman  who 
denies  herself  the  joys  of  motherhood,  in  the  inter- 
est of  humanity,  will  receive  whatever  reward  Na- 
ture has  in  store  for  those  who  so  nobly  exemplify 
that  character  of  altruism.  No  such  physical 
sufferer  need  ever  feel  the  least  anxiety  as  to  the 
question  of  her  personal  responsibility.  Nature 
never  does  injustice  to  any  of  her  children,  under 
the  Moral  Principle  of  Compensation. 

QUESTION:  Has  The  Great  School  any  views 
regarding  the  advantages  or  disadvantages  of 
utithing"? 

Answer:  As  practiced  by  those  religious 
bodies  mentioned  in  your  letter,  there  seems  to  be 
an  element  of  injustice,  in  this: 

Take  the  man  whose  income  is  $50,000  annu- 
ally. Let  us  say  his  necessary  expenses  are  $5,000 
annually.  This  leaves  him  $45,000  to  the  good. 
Now,  if  he  pays  his  tithe — that  is,  one-tenth  of  his 
income — to  the  church,  he  pays  out  $5,000  tithe. 
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But  he  still  is  $45,000  ahead,  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Take  another  member  of  the  same  church  whose 
income  is  $2,000  annually,  and  his  necessary  ex- 
penses are  $2,000.  But  he  also  pays  his  church  a 
tithe  of  $200.  He  comes  out  $200  in  debt  at  the 
end  of  the  year. 

This  does  not  seem  an  equitable  proposition, 
does  it? 

It  would  seem  that  the  only  way  of  equal'zmg 
the  matter  would  be  to  provide  that  all  tithes  shall 
be  limited  to  those  whose  incomes  exceed  their 
necessary  expenses;  and  the  first  purpose  to  which 
th  gross  t'thes  of  the  church  shall  be  applied  is  to 
make  up  the  deficiencies  of  all  its  members  whose 
incomes  do  not  cover  their  necessary  expenses. 
Even  then,  the  rich  would  still  be  far  ahead  in  a 
material  sense. 

There  are  also  other  angles  to  the  problem;  but 
the  foregoing  is  enough  to  show  wherein  the  tith- 
ing system  might  be  improved,  to  make  it  more 
equitable. 

QUESTION:  Is  an  individual  ever  cure  I  of  d's- 
ease  through  any  other  medium  than  the  physical, 
spiritual,  or  mental  medium  which  the  patient  ha; 
faith  will  cure  him? 

Answer:  Here  is  an  actual  case  which  came 
within  my  personal  knowledge:  A  young  lad)  \\ 
a  sufferer  from  Bright's  Disease.  She  had  suf- 
fered for  several  years.  She-  had  been  taken  all 
over  the  world,  to  the  leading  specialists;  and  the 
universal  verdict  was  thai  she  was  entirely  beyon  1 
the  possibility  oi  cure  from  physical  means  or 
methods.    She-  was  consigned  h\  .ill  the  great  phy 
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sicians  to  inevitable  death  within  a  few  months,  at 
the  outside.  She  believed  them,  and  her  Faith  was 
firmly  fixed  in  the  fact  that  she  would  die  very 
soon. 

Under  protest,  and  in  direct  opposition  to  all  her 
faith  and  belief,  she  was  virtually  compelled  to 
submit  to  a  course  of  Radium  treatments.  As  a 
result,  she  began  to  improve  the  first  week  of  the 
new  treatment.  Although  she  has  been  bed-rid- 
den for  months,  within  three  weeks  from  her  first 
Radium  treatment,  she  was  out  of  bed;  and  with- 
in one  month  the  most  minute  scientific  tests 
showed  no  trace  of  Bright's  Disease. 

This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  there  are  a  few 
exceptional  cases,  at  least,  where  a  physical  ail- 
ment may  be  entirely  cured — even  though  the  pa- 
tient may  have  no  faith  whatever  in  the  method  of 
treatment  employed. 

But  this  does  not  imply  that  Faith  of  the  patient 
is  not  or  may  not  be,  a  most  important  factor  in  a 
large  majority  of  cases  of  cures. 

In  truth,  I  believe  it  would  be  safe  to  say  that 
the  Faith  of  the  patient  in  the  efficacy  of  almost 
any  course  of  treatment  is  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful curative  elements  in  all  Nature.      TK. 
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THE  HARMONIC  SERIES 

Vol.  I.  Harmonics  of  Evolution  Fioren^^nntiey  $3.00 
Vol.  II.  The  Great  Psychological  Crime  -  $3.00 
Vol.  III.  The  Great  Work         -         -         -       $3.00 

Vol.  IV.    The  Great  Known $3.00 
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HARMONIC  BOOKLET  SERIES 

Each  booklet  contains  the  practical  application  of  Fix  vital 
Principles  to  the  LIVING  OF  THE  LIFE. 

Vol.  I.  Self-Uufoldment  -  -  $2.00 

Vol.  II.  Self-Unloldment        J  F  Ru":ir<l "-  TK       $2.00 


HARMONIC  COMPLEMENTAL  SERIES. 
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Those    desiring    Information    concerning  studentship 
instruction,  Courses  of  Stud)   or  educational   work   in  the 
School  «>l    Natural  Science,  will  j>l<;i-<c  write  i<»  the 
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One  Subscription  for  one  year     ....     $3.25 
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